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AGRICULTURE, then, in its improved state, is to 
cultivate the earth so as to obtain the greatest num- 
To do this 
successfully, something more than mere labor is 
There should be judgment, experi- 


ber and quantity of useful products. 


necessary. 
ence, science. The crops of the farmer are the 
result of a process of nature called vegetation. A 
vegetable derives its nourishment from the earth, 
water, air, heat and light. 
the earth, however, which affords nourishment 
to plants. It is supposed by geologists that the 
greater part of what is called the crust of the earth, 
that portion which is commonly called dirt or 


earth, is produced entirely by the pulverization of 


different kinds of rocks. This substance of itself, 
and unmixed with any other substance, the result 
of the decomposition of any ove species of rock 
alone, will not afford any nourishment to plants. 
Jt is only by means of what is called vegetable 


mould, the production of the continued decay of 


vegetable matter, and the mixture of this vegeta- 
ble mould with the different species of pulverized 
rocks, or the different species of pulverized rocks 
with each other, that any food for plants is ob- 
tained. This vegetable mould, of so much im- 
portance in agriculture, and so greatly increasing 
the fertility of land in new countries covered with 
forests, is of considerable depth. The leaves have 
been falling from the trees for ages; aud these, 
with other vegetables which may grow upon the 
surface, have been constantly decaying and annu- 
ally adding to the depth of that rich vegetable 
mould which is the means of the future farmer’s 
abundant crops. This is the reason that the lands 
of new countries covered with dense forests, when 
first cleared are always fertile. After this vegeta- 
ble mould is exhausted, as it is with respect to 
most lands in this vicinity, the skill of the farmer 
consists principally in procuring a substitute, by 
means of the various kinds of manure. The ma- 
nure which is procured from animals, will furnish 
but a’small portion of what may be necessary to 
the proper and skilful cultivation of a farm. This 
manure from animals should not be used in its raw 
State, or in its full strength ; but should be thor- 
oughly mixed witht other substances in the forma- 
tion of the various kinds of compost manure, so as 
greatly to increase the quantity, and also improve 
the quality. In making the most, then, of the 
manure from animals, and the various substances 
within his reach, to increase to the greatest prac- 
ticable extent this very important article of com- 
post manure, the farmer will need judgment, ex- 
perience, and to a certain extent science. Great ad- 
vantages may also be gained by the judicious, skil- 
ful and scientific farmer, by a mixture of the differ- 
ent soils upon his farm ; and this to a certain extent 
will answer the purpose of manure. Some por- 
tions of his farm are comparatively barren by rea- 
son of an excess of one kind of soil and a deficien- 
cyof another. In other portions, the comparative 


quantities of the same soils are the reverse ; and, 
by correcting these inequalities and restoring the 
proper proportions, the productiveness and com- 


It is only a portion of 


| increased. 
cessfully, the farmer should know where these in- 
equalities exist and what are the proper propor- 
tions to afford the necessary corrective. Here, 
ithen, will be the most abundant scope for the 
| judgment, experience and science, even, of the 
} farmer. Much, also, of the success of the farmer 
will depend upon his knowledge of the adaptation 
of the different portions of his premises to differ- 
ent crops; to what extent particular crops will 
exhaust the vegetative powers of the soil, and a 
judicious rotation of crops. By proper knowledge 
and skill in these particulars the farmer will be 
enabled to keep up the vegetative powers of the 
soil for a much longer period ; and derive greater 
advantages from this power, while it lasts. I trust 
I have shewn enough to make it clearly appear 
that it is not labor, merely, simple industry, which 
‘van make a good farmer. ‘There must be a mind 
in active operation, judgment, skill, experience, 
science. 

Having thus treated briefly of the importance 
of agriculture, and stated some of the requisite 
qualifications of a good farmer, I will proceed to 
consider the importance of agricultural societies. 
Are agricultural societies useful ? Are sufficient 
benefits derived from them to individuals and the 
community, to compensate for all the trouble and 
expense of their operations? Might not the farmer, 
by staying at home without the aif of any society, 
by proper observation, reading and inquiry, make 
the same or greater improvement? In answer to 
these interrogatories, [ will endeavor to’ show that 
agricultural societies are not only useful but high- 
ly useful, by two different modes of proof. First, 
from their nature and tendency ; and secondly, by 
the effects actually produced by them. And first, 
as to their nature and tendency: ‘The farmers, 
from necessity, are scattered over the country, at 
some distance from each other; and though they 
have intercourse with those in the iinmediate vi- 
cinity and in the same town, and semetimes to a 
greater distance ; and by conversation with them, 
and their own observation, may make some im- 
provements in the mode of managing their farms ; 
yet the field of observation and knowledge is ne- 
cessarily narrow when compared with the whole 
extent of a county. An improvement in raising 
some particular product may be known and _ prac- 
tised in one section of the county for years, and 
the knowledge of it travel but a short distance 
from the place where it originated. But if there 


improvement in agriculture, each year, from every 


The great utility of these societies,4nowever, and 
of all associations of men to accomplish important 
objects, is to excite a spirit of emulation ; of com- 
mendable rivalry ; to excite in the farmer (which 
is frequently necessary to be excited) ambition and 
pride of character, as a farmer. This latter object 
cannot fail to be effected by a society having an- 
nual meetings. The mere circumstance of a great 
number of men meeting together to promote an 


To do this understandingly and suc- 


part of the county, this improvement will be the | plish. 

subject of conversation, and the knowledge of it| lorses, good cows, good oxen, good sheep and 
. ‘ , | 

will rapidly spread into every part of the county. 


{the spirit of the association is produced ; and no 
| nan whose mind is susceptible of pride and ambi- 
tion, and who has any claims to the character of 
;a respectable farmer, can go home from such a 
{meeting of farmers without forming resolutions of 
improvement. Ele sees the subject in a new light. 
It assumes an importance in his eyes which it 
never did before. He accustomed to 
| consider himself as a kind of isolated being upon 
his farm, necessary to attend to it to be sure, to 
furnish subsistence to himself and family, but of 
no farther importance. He now sees himself to 
be a member of a numerous and respectable asso- 
ciation, all engaged heart and hand to promote 
improvements in farming. These improvements 
themselves appear of new and additional import- 
ance in his eyes. He feels elevated in his own 
opinion ; his relative importance is increased ; and 
he has new views altogether, not only of farming, 
but of the comparative respectability of the em- 
ployment. Is all this nothing ? Is it no point gain- 
ed to inspire the farmer with such views and feel- 
ings us these? Those who are acquainted with 
human nature ; these who know the proper means 
'of directing the human character, and the secret 
of developing the powers and faculties of men, in 
such a manner as to operate with the greatest in- 
tensity to the accomplishment of great results, 
will answer these interrogatories in the negative. 
Yes, it is almost every thing in the accomplish- 
ment of great objects of improvement to colleet 
men together and bind them in an association for 
that purpose. ‘They see and hear and know new 
things; and see and hear and learn them in such 
}a manner as not to forget them; in such a man- 
ner as to make an indelible impression ; and to 
have a practical influence upon their conduct. 
The farmer who, when at home on his own farm, 
and when comparing it with his neighbor’s thinks 
| he does pretty well, and enjoys that self-compla- 
| cency which is so pleasing to the mind, and which 
| is so readily indulged, without examining with too 
nice a scrutiny his claims to participate in a feel- 
| ing which affords him so much pleasure,—when he 
comes to see and hear and learn what others have 
done, how much greater improvement they have 
made, and how far short he falls of what may be 
| done, his self complacency vanishes. He feels a 
momentary sense of mortification ; and, then, with 
that elasticity of mind which appropriately belongs 
to an enterprising and ambitious man, in the next 
moment he resolves, that for the future no one 


has been 











is a meeting of farmers for the special purpose of) shall go beyond him in any practical improve- 


ments which industry and enterprise can accom- 
When at home he thinks he has good 


good swine. When he coines here and sees the 
animals of these various descriptions which you 
show him, he finds that his home ideas of exce!- 
lence were quite limited, and goes back with the 
determination that, as soon as it-is practicable, the 
stock upon his farm shall bear a closer resem- 
blance to those which he sees here. A well regu- 
lated agricultural society not only furnishes infor- 
mation to its members at their annual meetings, 
but is the means of collecting and distributing 





important object, has this effect upon an ingenu- 





knowledge upon the subject of agriculture through- 
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which are from time to time made by these socie- 
ties, and distributed among the members and 
others,—as also the periodica!s devoted to the im- 
provement of agriculture which spring up, which 
are brought into existence and supported by the 
emulation, zeal and ardor for improvement, which 
is raised and continued by the operations of these 
societies, —diffuse information upon this important 
subject extensively, and greatly promote the in- 
terests of agriculture. Every new discovery, every 


successful experiment, every useful hint or sug- | 


gestion from any quarter, every valuable essay 
found in domestic or foreign journals are here col- 
lected, and at stated periods laid before the farmer 
for his guidance and. instruction. The spirited 
farmer, seeing the details of successful experi- 
ments made by others is encouraged to make 
experiments himself; and, when successful, or if 
they afford useful information, these also are pub- 
lished for the benefit of others, ‘The nature and 
tendency, therefore, of these associations, if iman- 
aged as they ought to be, if carried on with judg- 
ment and spirit, is to excite emulation in the meim- 
bers and others, and to diffuse information upon 
the subject over the whole community, and can- 
not fail to have an extensively beneficial eflvct. 
Such I believe to be their usual operation. 

I was also to show the utility of agricultural so- 
cieties from the efiects actually produced by them. 
And, bere, I can only direct your attention to the 
various improvements in agriculture in this county, 
which it seems to me are in a great measure, if 
not entirely owing to the existence and efforts of 
this society. I would inquire of the members of 
this society, those of them who are practical agri- 
culturists, whether they do not perceive its bene- 
ficial effects upon their own farms, upon the farms 
of their neighbors, and throughout the county gen- 
erally, so far as their observation extends. Swamps 
are drained, old worn out pastures ploughed up, 
enriched by tillage a few years, and laid down 
anew—bushes mowed in pastures—belts of useless 
weeds and brush around tillage fields are less fre- 
quent—tore stone walls toade—cobble stones re- 
moved from tillage grounds—imore pains taken to 
cultivate the rich upland grasses, and substitute 
them for the much less valuable water grasses ; 
the quantity increased and quality improved of al- 
most every article of tillage; in some instances 
new aud useful products have been introduced ; 
valuable fruit trees increased in number, and new 
varieties introduced ; great improvement made in 
farming tools; the stock of the various animals 
kept by the farmer unquestionably improved ; great 
advantages gained by a judicious rotation of crops ; 
manure, that great desideratuim of agriculture in 
cultivating our lands, where the original, vegetable, 
virgin inould, has long since been exhausted, has 
heen increased in quantity and improved in qual- 
ity; and various modes of making compost ma- 
nure bave been adopted ; important improvements 
made in dairying and the feeding and fattening of 
cattle; farm houses and other buildings improved. 
In short, it has essentially altered the appearance 
of your farms, making them more beautiful to the 
eye, more useful to the owners, increasing the 
means of your subsistence; and though last, not 
Jeast, it has diffused abroad a spirit of improve- 
ment and ambition, a professional pride, if I may 
be allowed to apply the expression to the employ- 
ment of a farmer, which affords a propitious au- 
gury, and a sure pledge of still farther and great 
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whole community. The publications |mprovements.—I will now notice a few consider- 


ations which should operate as encouragements, 
and subjects of congratulation to the New England 
farmer. That sense of degradation, or disgrace, 
which jin inost countries does now attach, and 
which once did attach to a certain extent in this 
country to the employment of the practical farmer, 
to the man who with his own hands labors in the 
cultivation of the soil, has, here, entirely passed 
The employment bas become what it al- 
It stands 


away. 
ways should have been, respectable, 
upon the same footing with every other occupation 
or employment in our happy community. Why 
should it nothe so? What man amoug us Is bet- 
ter entitled to the character of respectable than the 
industrious, active, enterprising and intelligent yeo- 
man? aman who owns the land on which he lives 
in fee, to him and his heirs for ever, and is not obli- 
ged to pay tribute for the use of it to any one in the 
shape of reut, service, rent charge, rent rack, or 
any other rent: who can look around upon his 
many acres, covered with the various and rich 
products of agriculture, brought into existence by 
his own industry, aud say, this belongs to me and 
wy children, and my children’s children : and will 
descend from generation to generation, with my 
name ‘and blood. Another subject of congratula- 
tion to the New England farmer is that be is not 
only free himself, but his laborers and all those 
about him, are free. I do not mean here to touch 
the question of the lawfulness of slavery, the natu- 
ral, moral or political right of one human being to 
enslave another, a subject which in another portion 
of the Union occasions considerable excitement ; 
and, even here, some few individuals manifest 
what I cannot but consider an indiscreet zeal res- 
pecting it. It seems to me that we are not author- 
ized to touch the question of private property in 
slaves. We have entered into the most solemn 
compact, the Constitution of the United States, that 
we will not interfere between the master and his 
slave, or do any thing te impair bis right of pro- 
perty therein, But, surely, we may be permitted 
to congratulate ourselves that we are free from 
this great moral curse, for such it undoubtedly is 
to auy people, where it is allowed to prevail. 
Without noticing the cruelties which are said to 
be practised in the slave holding states ; aud which, 
probably, are greatly exaggerated ; the very posi- 
tion of the master with respect to his slave is cal- 
culated to impair his virtue, and bring out in bold 
relief, all the evil propeusities of his nature. Power 
over the life or liberty of a human being is not 
favorable to virtue. The distinction between the 
laboring class, and other classes not only by their 
being of a different color, but also in a degraded 


condition, effectually precludes the saperior class | 


from all labor; and necessarily prevents them to a 
great extent from that activity both of body and 
mind, so essential to a healtuy condition of both. 
The slave labors by compulsion. He has no in- 
terest in the success or produce of hislabor. Such 
a subsistence as his master may Uiink it his interest 
to furnish him to keep him in a vigorous and health- 
ful state, to enable him to perform the greatest 
quantity of labor, is secure to him, This he will 
receive whether he labors little or much. The 
slave is interested, therefore, to do as little as pos- 
sible ; and generally nothing but the vigilant eye 
of the overseer, and the occasional use of the whip, 
will enable the master to procure from his slave 
even a moderate quantity of labor. This, however, 





is not the greatest evil of slavery. That slave la- 











bor is dearer than free labor, that it exposes the 
master to many troubles and inconveniences, that 


it creates a distinction between different classes of 


human beings repugnant to the best feelings of the 
human heart, that it exposes the owner at times to 
serious alarin and apprehension, and disturbs the 
peace and quiet of families—these are evils. But 
the greatest evil of slavery is the moral effect upon 
both classes, the masters and the slaves. As | 


have before said, power over the liberty and life of 


a human being is not favorable to virtue. The 
tendency is to nourish pride, cruelty, hardhearted- 
ness, and to diminish and sink into the shade al! 


the mild, affectionate, and sympathetic feelings of 


our nature. The very position of master and slaye 
creates a diversity of interest, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, an hostility of feelings. Though there are 
many commendable and honorable exceptions in 
both classes, the necessary tendency of this unnato- 
ral state, and the actual «peration upon the greater 
number of those who are exposed to its influence 
are such as I have stated. How different is your 
situation? Free yourselves, you have none but 
freemen around you. Their labor is voluntary, 
You have no right, nor is it necessary to resort to 
any mode of coercion. They labor cheerfully. ht 
is their interest so to do, Their interest and yours 
are identical. Well, then, may you congratulate 
yourselves that you are free from this great evil— 
this increasing, aud it is too much to be feared 
this irremediable evil of siavery. 

I have already hinted at the tenure by which you 
hold your farms; and this also should be cour. 
agement and subject of congratulation, That tenure 
is usually a fee simple, an absolute estate. You have 
uncontrolled dominion over your lands while living, 
and when they can no longer subserve to your ne- 
cessities and comfort, you dispose of them as you 
please. No rents, no tithes, no entailments. No 
bum-bailiff, or any other bailiff to seize your cattle 
or valuable products to pay the last quarter’s rent. 
No clergyman to enter your fields, when your rich 
prodnets are ready to be gathered into your barns, to 
require you to set out and deliver to him for his ex- 
clusive use, one full tenth of those products.’ No 
large tracts entailed upon particular families to de- 
scend entire, undivided, from generation to genera- 
tion, the course of which cannot be altered what- 
ever may be the necessities of the conmmunity, With 
what pride, then, may you walk over your ficlds, 
covered with the products of voluntary industry, 
and reflect that you hold them discharged of those 
onerous burthens, those numerous and vexatious 
claims, those odious restrictions, which in other 
countries reduce the cultivator of the soil to a tnis- 
erable peasaut elevated in condition and character 
but litthe above the slave. [To be continued. 














COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the New England Farmer. 
GROUND RICE. 

Mr. Fessexpen—Your having published, 2 
short time since in the N. E. Farmer some receipts 
for the using of ground Rice, a friend in the coun- 
try, who has long been known for preparing vice 
dishes for her friends, has sent me some for both 
whole and ground Rice—and as the mill now es- 
tablished at South Boston produces both these ar- 
ticles of very superior quality, and always to be 
had fresh cleaned and ground—it is remarked by 
all our Cooks that this Rice is so very clean, as not 
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‘an hour, strain it, and put two spoonfulls of the 
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to require any picking or washing, and saves them 
much time. Your friend, &c. R. 


Rice Cake.—Mix ten ounces of ground rice, 
three ounces of flour, eight oz. of powdered su- 
gar; then sift these articles by degrees into 8 yolks 
and 6 whites of eggs, and the grated peel of one 
jemon. Mix the whole well together in a tin stew- 
pan over a very slow fire with a whisk, then put 
it immediately into the oven in the same pan, and 
bake forty minutes, 

nother Rice Cake.—Beat 12 yolks and 6 whites 
of eggs, with the peels of 2 lemons grated. Mix 
1 pound of rice flour, eight ounces of flour, and 
| pound of sifted sugar. Then beat it well with 
the eggs by degrees for an hour, with a spoon. 
Butter a pan thoroughly and put it in; a gentle 
oven, an hour and a half will bake it. 

Rice Caudle.—Soak some whole rice in water 
rice into a pint and a quarter of milk; and sim- 
mer, tll it will pulp through a sieve. Then put 
the pulp and milk into a saucepan, with a bruised 
clove, and a little white sugar. Simmer 10 
utes; if too thick, add a spoonful or two of milk, 
and serve with thin toast. 

Rice Milk.—Is made by washing the whole rice 
very nicely, and simmering over a slow fire, with 
a considerable quantity of milk, till very soft; then 
flavored with lemon, spice and sugar. 

Ground Rice Milk. Boil 1 spoonful of ground 
rice, rubbed down smooth with three half pints of 
milk, a bit of lemon-peel, cinnamon, and nutmeg. 
Sweeten when nearly done. 

Rice Paste.-—Boil a quarter of a pound of ground 
rice, in the smallest quantity of water; strain from 
itall the moisture, as wellas you can; beat it in 
amortar, with half an ounce of butter, and one 
egg, well beaten. It will make an excellent paste 
for Tarts, &c. 

Small Rice Puddings.—Wash two large spoon- 
fuls of rice, and simmer it with half a pint of milk 
till thick ; then put with it, the size of an egg of 
butter, and near half a pint of thick cream, and 
give it one boil. When cool, mix four yolks, and 
two whites of eggs well beaten; sweeten to taste 
and add nutmeg, grated lemon peel, and a little 
powdered cinnamon. Butter little cups, and fill 
three parts full, putting at the bottom some candied 
orange or citron. Bake three quarters of an hour 
ina slow oven. Serve the moment before to be 
eaten, with sweet sauce. 

Plain Rice Pudding—Wash and pick some 
rice; throw among it some alspice finely powder- 
ed, but not much; tie the rice in acloth, and leave 
plenty of room for it to swell. Boil it in a quanti- 
ty of water for an hour or two; when done, eat it 
with butter and sugar, or milk. Put in lemon peel 
if you chuose. 

Rice Pudding with Fruit.—Swell the rice with a 
very little milk over the fice, then mix fruit of any 
kind with it, currants, gooseberries scalded, pared 
and quartered apples, raisins, or black currants, 
With one egg in the rice to bind it. Boil well, 
and serve with butter and sugar. If apples are 
used, it is better to enclose them in the rice, as 
with paste. This makes a very delicious pudding. 

4 Dutch Rice Pudding.—Soak four ounces of 
rice, in warm water half an hour, drain the water 
from it, and throw it into a stewpan, with half a 
pint of milk, a stick of cinnamon, and simmer it 
till tender. When cold, add four whole eggs well 
beaten, two oz. of butter, melted in a teacupful of 


min- | 





some lemon peel. Puta light puff paste into a 
mould or dish, and bake in a quick oven. 

4 rich Rice Pudding.—Boil half a pound of 
rice in water with a little salt, till quite tender, | 
drain it dry. Mix it with the yolks and whites of | 
| four eggs, a quarter of a pintof cream, with two) 
{ounces of butter melted into it, four ounces of 
| beef suet or marrow, finely spread, three quarters 





,of a pound of currants, two spoonsful of brandy, 
‘one of peach water or nutmeg and lemon peel, 
| When well mixed, put a paste round the edge, and 
| fill the dish; slices of candied orange, lemon or 
‘citron, if approved. Bake in a moderate oven, 
Savory Rice.-—Wash and pick some rice, stew 
it very gently in a small quantity of veal, or rich 
mutton broth, with an onion, a blade of mace, 
pepper and salt, when swelled, but not boiled to 
mash, dry it on the shallow end of a sieve before 
the fire, and either serve it dry, or put it in the 
middle of a dish, and pour the gravy round, hav- | 
ing heated it. 


CHINESE MULBERRY. 
To the Editor of the N. England Farmer, 

Sin:—The question proposed in your paper, 
concerning the Chinese Mulberry, I consider of | 
great importance to the people of New-England. | 
Should we vecome unsuccessful in the first attempts | 
to cultivate the trees from which silk is to be made, | 
the whole business must soon fail with us. ‘Those | 
now engaged in the enterprise must be disappoint- 
ed, and many will sustain loss. The community 
owe you thanks and generous patronage for calling 
their attention to this subject. 

The article quoted from Judge Buel states that 
he had two plants of Chinese Mulberry in bis nur-| 
sery, both of which grew vigorously, but were 
killed by the winter, root and branch. This he men- 
tions as a fact, suggesting a doubt *¢ whether this | 
desired plant will endure our winters.” To your 
request for information upon this subject, 1 will 
give the little I possess. 

In the spring of 1831, I procured from the nur- | 
sery of Messrs. Prince and Sons, on Long Island, 
in New York, two Chinese Mulberry trees. They | 
were of three years growth, if I rightly recollect, 
and as large as thrifty apple trees of four years 
growth. Mr. Prince, the senior, assured me that 
he considered them as hardy plants, they having 
been exposed to the winter in his nursery. I set 
them in my garden ; they both lived and flourished 
through the summer. ‘The next spring I found 
one perfectly alive, but the other apparently killed | 
down to about two feet above the ground. In the 
summer of 1833, both grew finely, one of them! 
blooming abundantly, and bearing some fruit. 
They have stood in the open air, unprotected by | 
any special attention. I see no reason to doubt 
that they will live turough this winter. I think I 
can account for the fact of one of them having 
been partly winter killed the first year. 

One of these trees was set in a light deep loam, 
some mixed with gravel, and with dgfull exposure 
to northerly and northeasterly winds. This con-| 
tinues to be healthy and flourishing. The tree 
partly winter killed, was set in a deep rich loain, } 
in a situation much less exposed than the other. It 
grew much more rapidly than the other, of course 
was more tender, and exposed to be winter-killed. 
This, in my judgment, explains the whole secret 
of the power of the winter upon the tree. I should 
like to know whether the plants lost by Judge Bu- 
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cream, 3 oz. of sugar, a quarter of a nutmeg, and|el were not lost by excessive growth ? Will it not 





} be found that all young trees like all young ani- 
imals may be injured by excessive feeding? My ob- 
servation convinces me that there can be no doubt 
of this. 

One of the finest orchards, I will venture to say, 
that ever was seen in any country, was entirely 
killed to the ground in the severe winter of 1830 
This orchard was in Billerica, about sixteen 
The enterprising far- 
mer who raised it, bad obtained the first prize of 
the Agricultural Society of Middlesex, to crown 
But by the excessive growth of his 


soston, 


his success, 


| beautiful young orchard, his hopes were entirely 


blasted. Many young thrifty trees, of various 
kinds, that winter met the same fate. But from 
such faets we do not infer that our country is un- 
favorable to the culture of the apple tree. 

What is called the Chinese Mulberry, if I mis- 
take not, has been long and successfully cultivated 
It appears to be the 
species described by Dandolo. He says, * The 
best Mulberry leaf of any species, is that which is 


called the double leaf; it is small, not very succu- 
' 


lent, of a dark green color, shining, and contains 
little water; the tree produces them in great abun- 
dance.” ‘This species corresponds with that de- 
scribed by Mr. Martleroy, an experienced cultiva- 
tor of France, as the seedling or wild Mulberry 
tree. It is probably the same as that which flour- 
ishes at Pekin in China, although the thermometer 
descends almost every winter as low as 20 degrees 
below zero. Much, undoubtedly, depends on the 
quality of the soil. Authors agree that * the prop- 
er soils for the Mulberry tree are dry, sandy, or 
stony ;” that low, rich, and moist lands, never pro- 
duce nourishing leaves, however vigorous the trees 
From all that I have seen, I should 
not hesitate to plant the Chinese Mulberry, and 
should consider it as preferable to any other spe- 


i cies, if planted on suitable land, and not forced to 


arapid growth. If doubt upon the subject re- 


| main, one half of the mulberry orchard might be 


planted with the Chinese, and the other with some 
other species, or in rows alternately, No meas- 
ures of good calculation and care should be spared, 
to secure success to a branch of industry that now 
has the prospect of reward, in the course of a few 
years, of even its millions of dollars, adding to 
the wealth and virtue of the community, and to 
our common country pwosperity, 

It was given in evidence to a Committee of the 
British Parliament in 1821, that two millions of 
pounds of raw and thrown silks were annually 
imported into England, giving employment to 40,- 
000 hands in throwing it for the weaver, whose 
annual wages were 350,000 pounds sterling. lu 
various parts of the manufacture, 80,000 more 
hands were employed, whose wages amounted to 


| three millions sterling. 


Taking the whole business in all its branches, 
the evidence showed that * including infants and 
dependants, four hundred thousand mouths would 
be fed by this manufacture, the amount of which 
was estimated at ten millions of pounds sterling.’ 

The great advantage to our country in the cul- 
ture of silk I consider to be in its adaptedness to 
household industry, giving profitable employment 
to every one capable of gathering leaves, or turn- 
inga crank, or of performing the most delicate 
process in the use of a most delicate and beautiful 
article. R. 
Hingham, Jan. 8th, 1834. * 
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i * For the New England Farmer. 
MORUS MULTICAULIS, CHINESE MULBERRY, 
CONSIDERED AS A HARDY TREE. 
Newton, Jan. 8th, 1834. 

Mr. Fessenpen—Dear Sir, In the New Eng- 
land Farmer of the 1st of January inst. at page 193, 
I observe an article which you have republished 
from the same valuable journal of Noy. 2, 1831, 
vol. x, page 121. It is a statement of your highly 
respected correspondent, Judge Buel of Albany, 
and is as follows: “* We had two plants of the 
Chinese Mulberry in our nursery last season, one 
budded, the other on its natural roots, ‘They both 
grew vigorously, and both were killed by the se- 
verity of the winter, root and branch.” A doubt 
is thence inferred, whether tiis desirable plant will 
endure the winters of northern climates, and a des 
sire is expressed to learn how it has fared in our 
neighborhood. In reply to this candid statement 
of Judge Buel, I shall endeavor to dispel any 
doubts as to final success, which may have arisen 
on this head, so fur as is practicable at this early 
day. 

From my first knowledge of this new plant, I 
regarded it as one which might prove a most 
valuable acquisition to our country and climate, 
throughout the greater part, if not its whole ex- 
tent, from South to North. For in addition to the 
fact, that the leaves appear to be preferred by the 
insects to all others, and the great reduction of 
labor in gathering the leaves from their extraordi- 
nary size, the promptitude with which they are 
renewed will enable us, by the introduction of this 
plant, to raise two successive crops of silk in a 
single season ; the soil, the cultivation, the habita- 
tions for the successive generations of insects be- 
ing yet the same—all thus converted to a double 
use and profit. 

Considering the plants as new and highly valua- 
bie, and till I introduced them in 1831 as yet un- 
tried, I endeavored to multiply them by every pos- 
sible means, leaving little or nothing to the chances 
of winter: I forbore risking even a partial loss 
with the yet young and tender plants of but a 
single summer’s growth. With this view a new 
plantation, and much more extensive than that of 
the year preceding, is annually formed, tie plants 
heing set so close that by autumn the whole 
greund shall become occupied with a luxuriant 
growth of the young plants. 

Before winter sets in the whole ground is clear- 
ed, and these, together with all seedling plums, 
cherries, quinces, and white mulberries, &c. are 
carefully and compactly placed in cellars, their 
roots buried in soil; or occasionally, the latter for 
protection, are laid in out of doors compactly, and 
in a slanting position, their bodies being in part 
protected by soil. For all of the last named spe- 
cies are liable either to be killed down occasional- 
ly to the root by the first winter, or to be utterly 
destroyed by being thrown out by the frost. Yet 
in the second winter it is far otherwise; their roots 
becoming strong and firmly established, the well 
ripened wood of the second year, and the wood of 
two years growth, becomes indestructible by any 
but very extraordinary winters, 

The first winter I had opportunity of trying the 
‘experiment, was in the most destructive winter of 
1831-2, a winter which destroyed so many trees, 
hitherto deemed hardy, even to the root. My 
stock of the Morus Multicaulis being at that time 
small, I risked only the experiment of a single one, 
aud shat a tender tree, it being only of the growth 














of the preceding summer. This J left out in a 
deep, black, and moist soil, in a northerly and 
most exposed situation. The young roots only, 
were protected by a few inches of litter, whilst 
the top which was wholly exposed, escaped the 
destruction, except only the ends of the tender 
twigs. Lust winter, I left out a very few of those 
of but a single year’s growth, which were partially 
exposed, Andalthough I have never lost a single 
Morus Multicaulis by winter, I cannot yet from 
iny own experience alone, speak so decisively at 
this time as I trust J shall be enabled to do at no 
very distant day. I have left during the present 
winter, a few plants of but a single summer’s 
growth, without any kind of protection whatever, 
and intend another winter to make trial of them 
on a more extensive scale. 

At the Messrs. ?rince, on Long Island, we are 
informed they sustained the rigors of this same 
winter of 1831-2 uninjured. And Madame Par- 
mentier has assured us that all her Morus Multi- 
caulis had sustained the rigors of the Jast seven 
winters on Long Island, uninjured and unprotect- 
ed. During the last summer, I saw at Capt. 
Chandler’s in Lexington, and in an exposed situa- 
tion, young piants in a state of the most vigorous 
vegetation, which had endured unprotected the 
severity of the winter of 1531-2. 

I have indeed sanguine expectations that the 
Morus Multicaulis way prove as hardy in our 
northern climate ts the Peach which was origin- 
ally from Persia, and the Cherry, when once their 
roots have become established. Its vegetation is 
rapid and luxuriant, and prolonged to a later pe- 
riod in autumn than most other trees, or till the 
tender and “yet vegetating tips of the twigs are 
checked by frost. ‘The ravages of the destructive 
wintér of 1831-2 seem to have been principally 
confined to particular soils. ‘The trees on the dry 
soils of certain plains and moist low grounds, ap- 
pear to have suffered very considerably more than 
on the exposed hills. Even full grown and hardy 
trees of the Peach, the Pear, and the Apple were, 
in certain situations, unable to resist the effects of 
a winter so uncommon and extraordinary. 

There is one particular in the statement of 
Judge Buel, which must not escape our notice. 
We have no reason to infer from his statement as 
above quoted, that the Morus Multicaulis is not 
equally as hardy as the Wiate Mulberry ; since the 
stuck and root of the common White Mulberry on 
which the Morus Multicaulis must have been bud- 
ded, was killed too—a stock and root of three 
years of age, which we know to be hardy 

In the case above referred to, we must look to 
other causes than the severity of winter—to some 
peculiarity of situation or soil. We are justified 
in this conclusion by a previous communication. of 
the same distinguished philanthropist, wherein he 
has informed us of a more extensive destruction of 
other trees, Which are deemed equally as hardy as 
the Common White Mulberry. 'The following are 
his words—* The past winter has been dreadful 
to our Cherries, Plums and Pears. We probably 
lost five thousand trees in our nursery alone.” * * * 
See the “ Extract of a letter from Judge Buel to 
a gentleman in this vicinity."—-New England Far- 
ner for August 7, 1829; Vol. VIII, No. 3, P. 23. 

From your friend and most obed’t serv’t, 

Wituiam Kenrick. 

N.B. Since the above was written, I have re- 
ceived a letter in answer to one [ had written, 
from J. H. Cobb, Esq. of Dedham, containing 











some other particulars than those which are jy)- 
serted in the last edition of 1833 of his valuable 
** Manual on the Mulberry tree and the culture of 
Silk.” The following are extracts from his letter, 
dated Jan. 4, 1834. 

** Dear Sir, I received yours of the 2d inst. re- 
questing me to relate my experience as to the har- 
dihood of the new species of mulberry tree, Morus 
Multicaulis: U ean hardly say J have bad a fair 
trial of itas yet. Such is the demand for the eut- 
tings that I have been obliged te ent mine down 
I have Jeit several exposed this winter in 
have no 


mostly. 
order to try a further experiment. I 
doubt that they will sueceed jn our northern eli- 
mate, but for the first two or three years they may 
require protection ; after that they will not need it, 
The tips will always be lost, as you know they ai- 
ways are of the common White Mulberry, when 
young; but that we shall be able.to rear it here is 
decided beyond a question. 

‘© Your respectfully, &c. J. LH. Coss.” 





For the New England Farmer. 
MILCH COWS, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 4th January, 1824. 

Dear Sir,—In your paper of the Ist instant, is an 
article under the above head, taken from the smer- 
ican Farmer, who answers the question, * what 
breed of cattle is best for the dairy ?” by recom- 
mending half blood Durham Shorthorns. He may 
be correct, for aught I can say; but you may judge, 
from the following account of three cows of .Vative 
American Stock, entirely free as I believe, from ad- 
mixture with any of the foreign stocks, so much 
recommended. 

I have made from these three cows between the 
Ist of January 1833, and the Ist of January in- 
stant, 535 Ibs of butter. One of the cows calved 
in March last, another in May, and a third in July. 
They have been fed exclusively, on grass in sum- 
iner, and hay in winter, with the exception of a 
few pumpkins in the fall. My family consists of 
ten persons, and we use cream almost profusely in 
June and July; during the season of the smaller 
fruits, which I raise in great quantities, we con- 
sume at least the cream of one cow. ‘The greai- 
est quantity of butter made in one month, was in 
September, when it amounted to 107 Ibs. The 
cows are all of them large, one very large, perhaps 
the largest in the county. She calved in March, 
and upon the dry food of that season even made 
48 3-4 Ibs butter in four weeks. My pastures in 
summer are very fine, and I keep them so by sow- 
ing them every spring with unleached ashes, 15 
bushels to the acre, which throws out a profusion 
of white clover. The soil4s dry and gravelly. The 
extent of my pasturage is 6 acres divided into three 
lots, into which the cows afe driven to feed alter- 
nately, and these acres afford an abundant supply 
until the first of September, when I Jet them i0 
upon the rowen of my mowing lot. Besides, | 
have about half an acre of lucerne and tall meadow 
oat grass, which IJ cut and give them in the spring 
before they are turned into the pasture, and which, 
for the last two years, has afforded them an abun- 
dant supply of food for 12 days, besides allowing 
the pasturage to be well grown for longer Us 
I water them regularly three times a day from 4 
well, having no other means; and they are care 
fully littered in winter. So much for Cows o/ Va- 
live American Stock. 


Very respectfully, E. A. N. 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES AND PREMIUMS. 

Tne utility of agricultural associations is yet 
doubted by many ; as is also the policy of awarding 
premiums for excellence in agricultural products. 
It is said that labor and skill in agricultural as in 
other employments bring with them a sufficient re- 
ward. This may be true, as regards the individu- 
als who exercise them; but it is the benefit of their 
example and the advantage of their skill upon others 
that particularly commends these measures, A 
profitable experiment in husbandry if known, will 
not long remain without imitators. These associ- 
ations and premiums tend to bring into public view 
mese profitable experiments, and to diffuse their 
benefits. Every man’s skill and labor is emphati- 
cally a part of the common stock ; and the more 
these are called into action, whether from a spirit 
of emulation, or the hope of pecuniary reward, the 
greater will be the accession to the public wealth 
and the public happiness; not that happiness and 
wealth are always synonymous, but that they are 
both particularly promoted by industry. Individ- 
ual interests are essentially identified with the pros- 
perity of the whole ; and he who circumscribes bis 
wishes to self, mistakes his interest as well as his 
duty to society. It is better to prevent want than 
to relieve it,—better to bring up a son to carn a 
fortune by industry, than to permit bim to waste 
one in indolence. The object of these associations 
aud of these premiums, is to call forth the latent 
powers of society, to stimulate the mind and the 
body to useful exertion, and to render them subser- 
vient to the general good. And this has been their 
happy influence wherever the experiment has been 
fairly made. 

Ve have had occasion heretofére to illustrate 
this truth by reference to the County of Jefferson ; 
und we appeal to the many of our readers who are 
as familiar with the concerns of that county as our- 
selves, whether they have not been a means of fa- 
cilitating improvement in every branch of her hus- 
bandry, of increasing the profits of her labor, and 
of elevating the character of her population. 


—— 


We recently spoke of the salutary influence pro- 
duced by her Agricultural Society, upon the soil, 
the domestic animals, and the Men, of Berkshire. 
That Society has existed twenty-two years ; and it 
has gained in usefulness and in the affections of 
the inhabitants, as it has gained in years. 

We have now another illustration to offer of the 
great public utility of these associations and rewards 
inthe example of Scotland. Her Agricultural Socie- 
ty celebrated its half century anniversary last Jan- 
uary. During the 50 years of its continuance, the 
agricultural products of Scotland have increased 
tenfold, consequence of the improved system 
of her busbandry. Fifty years ago Scottish hus- 
handry was in a miserably low condition; now it 
i3 surpassed in economical management and scien- 
tific accuracy, by no country probably in the world. 
What evidence, it may be asked, have we to offer 
that the Agricultural Societyhas been particular- 
ly instrumental in effecting this great improvement ? 
We will content ourselves with stating some things 
that it has done, and leave the reader to judge 
how far they have conduced to so important a 
change. 

The Highland Agricultural Society contains 
about 2000 members who pay annually £1 3s 6d 
(about $5) or 12 guineas for life; and it embraces 


| there conside r the interest ‘of agriculture identified 
with their own. 

This society expends about 2000 guineas (or 
| more than 8000 dollars) annually in premiums: 
}about one half of this is awarded upon live stock, 
the residue upon various objects, as for essays, 
plans and reports, —experiments and improveme nts, 
on crops and culture,—the laying down and m: unh- 
ging pastures,—products of live stock,—on mana- 
ging woods and plantations,—on implements of 
husbandry and useful machines, &c. &c. 





It has also established a Veterinary School under 
a competent professor (Dick) which has 50 pupils 
acquiring a knowledge of the anatomy of cattle and 
the diseases to which they are incident, and the 
methods of cure. A museum of avatomical prep- 
arations, and a hospital for animals under treatment 
is attached to the school. 

It has published several volumes of papers, com- 
prising satisfactory information on subjects connec- 
ted with every department of rural and domestic 
economy. 

It has by its rewards, called into exercise the 
mechanic skill of the country ; and brought into 
use many of the most perfect machines and imple- 
ments of husbandry now in use. 

It has formed a museum of models of agricultu- 
ral implements, made to a uniform scale, “ the 
most complete collection of the kind any where to 
be met with.” And 

It has contributed much to the construction of 
roads, bridges, and canals. B. 





CARE OF FARMING TOOLS. 


A Topic not yet sufficiently enforced on the at- 
tention of farmers, is the wasteful negligence evin- 
ced in the exposure of agricu]tual implements to the 
injuries of the seasons. The sled curling and 
cracking by the side of the wall in summer, and the 
cart half buried in snow and seasoning in the win- 
ter storms, are symptoms of waste and extrava- 
gance, which ripen into a consumption, to be has- 
tened to premature termination by the visits of the 
sheriffs. The whole secret of wealth consists in 
economy, and the prudent care of those small ril!s 
which without great vigilance, are slipping through 


considered quite as safe to predict that none of 
these slovenly gentlemen will be prosperous, as to | 
write in the style of the calendar rym ang 
through the printed pages of the month of January, 
‘Sexpect snow about these days.” The price of 
the time lost when it is most valuable, in putting 
the exposed articles in proper repair, not speaking 
of the cost of the materials and the interruption | 
of business, would defray the expense of erecting | 
ten such cheap sheds as would cover them from the | . 
storms, protect them from decay, and keep them)! 
ready for immediate use.—.V ‘ational Egis. 

| 


| 





CURE FOR GANGRENE. 


In an account of a fight begween a party of, 
Waccos and Tawackanies, Indians, and a small | 
party of Americans, in Texas, in November, 1831, | 
recently published in the Philadelphia Post, we | 
find the following singular method of curing the. 
leg of one of the party, which was shattered dur- | 
ing the action by a musket ball. It was lucky for 
David Buchanan that no surgeon attended the | 
party, or he would have been ‘a peg shorter’ all | 





inen of all professions, so intimately do all classes 





his days: } 


** David Buchanan’s wounded leg here mortified, 
and having no surgical instruments, or medicine of 
any kind, not even a dose of salts, we boiled some 
live oak bark very strong, and thickened it with 
pounded charcoal and Indian meal, made a poul- 
tice of it, and tied it round his leg, over which we 
sewed a buffalo skin, and travelled ‘along five days 
without looking at it; when it was opened the 
wortified parts had all dropped off, and it was in 
a fair way for healing, which it finally did, and 
his leg is as well now as ever it was.” 








HIGHLY IMPORTANT. 

Dr. Buisson is said to have discovered an in- 
fallible remedy for hydrophobia, which he has 
communicated to the Academie des Sciences, in 
Paris. He had no expectation of recovery, and 
went into a vapor bath heated to 42 degrees Reau- 
mur (126 Fahrenheit), as the easiest mode of suf- 
focation. To his astonishment, the whole symp- 
toms vanished at once, and he has never since had 
the slightest recurrence of this dreadful disease. By 
the same means he has cured upwards of eighty 
patients, and he intends to try its efficacy in cases 
of cholera, plague, yellow fever and gout. 





CHOLERA. 

Tue disease called spasmodic Cholera appears 
to have been unknown previous to 1817, when it 
appeared in India. Since that time till near the 
end of 1832, a period of about fifteen years, there 
has been throughout the world, as nearly as can 
be estimated, one hundred million cases. Of these 
fully one-half at least, must have died—which 
gives a mortality from this single disease, of 50,- 
000,000 in the above period, or upwards of 3,- 
333,000 annually. In India alone, the mortality 
has exceeded 18,000,000. ‘These calculations 
have been made by Jonnes, the celebrated French 
physician, and it is estimated they are rated under 
rather than above the truth. 





SKATE RUNNERS. 
Ar Drontheim, Norway, they have a regi- 
ment of soldiers, called Skate-runners. They 
wear long gaiters, for travelling in deep snow, 





the chinks of the best woven purse ; and it may be | , rifle “fi 


' 
an enemy ona march. 


' Drontheim. 


and a green uniform. They carry a short sword, 
astened by a broad strap passing over the 
shoulder, anda climbing-staff seven feet long, with 
an iron spike at the end. They move so fast in 
the snow, that no cavalry or infantry can overtake 
| them ; and it does little good to fire cannon balls 
at them, as they go two or three hundred paces 
apart. They are very useful soldiers in following 
They go over mountains 
and marshes, rivers and lakes, at a great rate. 


When King Charles XII. was shot at Freder- 

ickshall, a Skate-runner carried the news four 
| hundre d miles, twelve hours sooner than a mail 
messenger, who went at the same time. There 
were then seven thousand Swedes laying siege to 
When the news came, they broke up 
their quarters, and retreated as fast as possible, 
They were obliged to go over the mountains, and 
the snow was deep, and the weather exceedingly 
cold. Two hundred Skate-runners followed hard 
after them, and eame up with them one very cold 
morning. But ail the troops were dead, having 
‘been frozen in their tents, among the mountain 
snow drifts. They had burnt every morsel of 
wood, even the stocks of their muskets, to warm 


| themselves. 
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BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, JAN. 15, 1833. 


—— - 


Mr. Coieman’s excellent Address, we have re- 
ceived, printed in a neat pamphlet. The author 
will accept of our thanks for his donation, and we 
shall be happy to transfer it, as soon as practicable, 
to our columns. 





‘© A Subscriber,” who requests us to publish a 
list of the prices, paid fer Mr. Williatns’ stock, is 
respectfully informed that we have not yet been 
able to procure’such list. Should it come to hand, 
we will give it an insertion. 





ON CUTTING WOOD FOR VARIOUS USES. 


Tuere has been much diversity of opinion rela- 
tive to the time of the year most proper for cutting 
wood for timber or fuel. Goodsell’s Farmer of the 
26th ult. observes “ that where durability is the ob- 
ject, timber should be cut at that season when there 
is least sap in it, say in February; but where it is 
for the purpose of clearing land, and the timber to 
be cut is of a kind likely to sprout, then it is desi- 
rable to have it cut when there is most sap in it, 
as that not only prevents the stumps from sprout- 
ing, but they rot much sooner than when cut in 
February.” ; 

This opinion of Mr. Goodsell is corroborated by 
a writer for the ew York Farmer, in a communi- 
cation republished in the N. E. Farmer, vol. 10, p. 
237, 238. In this it is stated, ** we do not seem 
sufficiently aware of the range of expansion and 
contraction of green and growing wood, or the ex- 
tent of variation in bulk expanded and contracted 
by heat and cold. When occupying the least space 
the wood is of course most dense and compact, 
and it has then the least possible quantity of sap in 
it. More than 50 years ago my father had occa- 
sion for a barn floor, for use in winter, the British 
having been so managed that the farmers of the 
north could return to their farms, on doing which 
his was destitute ofa barn floor. In the depth of 
winter, as the only alternative, he cut down—felled 
as the paper farmers say, large red oak trees, had 
them sawed into 2 1-2 inch planks, and laid his 
floor, perfectly green, expecting to lay them over 
again when they got seasoned and shrunk as he sup- 
posed they would do. This was all done in the se- 
vere cold of a northern winter, and that floor has 
never yet been overhauled, nor have the planks 
opened aseam., ‘The sap was al] in its winter quar- 
ters in the roots under the blanketing of the muck, 
and of course could not be in the tree, which was 
compacted into the smallest possible space. The 
hoops of winter, in these days, were driven with 
tremendous force. 

‘* From all these considerations, and facts, (1 
could cite multitudes of similar facts,) I come to 
the conclusion that the proper time to cut wood 
for timber is when the sap is least in quantity in 
such wood, and when this is least likely to lead to 
a fermentation. The more saccharine matter it has 
in it, the more likely it is to Jead to this process, 
as well as generally, the more sap. “The sugar ma- 
ple, which abounds in this quality, if cut immedi- 
ately after the growth of wood of the year and 
stripped of its bark, becomes even very dura- 
ble as fence posts, if not set till thoroughly season- 
ed. The same is also true of hemlock, and sever- 
al other kinds of wood, but they must be well sea- 
soned, before set into the ground, as all fence posts 


should be. When wood occupies its least’ possible 
space, it is a good time to cut it both for fuel and 
timber.” 

The late Col. Pickering, in an essay on * The 
Felling of Trees fur Timber,” published in the 
New England Farmer, vol. 1 page 17, gave certain 
facts which led him to believe that ‘ the best time 
for felling timber trees, for durability, was when their 
sap was vigorously flowing.” Other writers, too nu- 
merous to be here quoted, have also recommended 
May and June,as the proper months for cutting 
down timber trees, where durability is the object. 
We will, however quote another passage from Col. 
Pickering’s essay above refered to. 

** Accident threw in my way the late Oliver 
Evan’s ‘ book on the construction of mills,’ to which 
was subjoined a treatise of a Mr. Elliot, a millwright, 
on the same subject. Turning over some of the 
leaves of this treatise, 1 lighted on the passage in 
which the author directed hickory timber, intended 
for the cogs of wheels, to be cut when the sap was 
running, that they might not become powder post.” 

Col. Pickering adverts to the case of ** a farmer, 
the well pole (or sweep) of whose well happened 
to break at a very busy time, and to supply its 
place he cut down the first small tree, which came 
to hand; and this was a white birch. The sap 
then running freely, he put up his pole, and it 
lasted seventeen years. Had he put it up with the 
bark on, it would, probably, have rotted in a year ; 
the closeness of the bark would have prevented the es- 
cape of the sap. A close coat of paint laid on 
unseasoned wood operates like the close birch 
bark, by confining the sap, and hastening the de- 
cay.” 

Dryness is favorable, and moisture unfavorable 
to the durability of timber. Green and growing 
timber has less moisture in winger than in spring 
or summer ; but its pores being less open in cold 
than in warm weather, it cannot so well become 
dry before it becomes rotten. But in spring, sum- 
mer, and perhaps the forepart of autumn, the 
pores of green wood are comparatively open, 
the moisture more easily exudes or escapes, pro- 
vided said pores are not sealed by the bark. If 
one wishes to cut wood, and proposes to let it lie, 
without being deprived of its bark, winter is his 
time, with reference to durability. But if it is 
proposed to strip the bark from the tree, the time 
when the bark peels most easily, will, we believe, 
be the season in which other things being equal 
the tiinber will endure longest. 

If itis wished that when wood is cut, the tree 
may sprout, and reproduce another cutting of 
timber or fire wood, it is best to conform to the 
practice of Gen. Newhall, of Lyntfield, Mass. who 
observed as follows: 

** Having woodland, from which I have cut, an- 
uually, for several years past, from twenty to fifty 
cords of wood, it has been my practice to have it 
cut at the time and in the manner that would best 
insure a strong and vigorous growth of sprouts. 
To etiect this purpose, I never allowa tree to be 
cut till after the autumnal frosts have caused the 
leaves to fall, and the sap to descend to the roots, 
nor later in the vernal season than the month of 
April. The manner of cutting, is to leave the 
stuinps nearly on a level with the surface of the 
ground, from which the suckers are much more 
strong and vigorous, and less liable to be injured 
by High winds, than a growth from stumps cut 
twelve or fifteen inches high, as is the practice of 





some, 











** Pursuing this course, I have never been dis- 
appointed ; and have now on land from which 
trees were cut in the midst of winter, a growth of 
sprouts, of the most vigorous and promising ap- 
pearance. 

‘* Respecting large trees, the growth of centu- 
ries, cut them at whatever season you please, 
there is scarcely one stump in a thousand that will 
produce suckers. 

‘*In a community where fuel is an expensive 
article, every proprietor of woodlaud should man- 
age itin such a way, as not only to be profitable 
to himself, but, as shall preserve the growth for 
the generation to come.”—.V. E. Farmer, vol. x. p. 9. 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
—=_——_— -- = = — = = 
Horticultural Hall, Jan. 11, 1534. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 

Tue season for the exhibition of fruits, &c. be- 
ing nearly over, but few specimens were this day 
exhibited—those few, were however, of the first 
quality, and from distant sources. 

From Judge Buel of Albany, the Jonathan .Ap- 
ple, a new and superior fruit, and esteemed in its 
season, by him and other good judges in that vi- 
cinity, as one of the most beautiful, excellent, and 
admired of all known. I have been lately favored 
by this gentleman with descriptions of some of 
their very best varieties, and from these I extract 
the following— 

Jonatuan. Philip Rick of the Kingston Or- 
chards, ** Fruit round, flattened at the euds, regu- 
lar shaped, 2 1-2 inches in diameter, and 2 1-4 
deep. Eye in a broad deep cavity, slightly angu- 
lar. Stem 3:4 of an inch, slender, in a deep, 
round cavity. Skin thin, of a pale red, blended 
with faint yellow, with brown specks, and deep- 
ening into bright red and dark purple, particularly 
near the stem on the sunny side. Flesh very ten- 
der, white, occasionally tinged with red. Juice, 
very abundant, rich, and highly flavored. Core, 
very small. Named in compliment to my friend 
Jonathan Harbrauck, Esq. of Kingston, N. Y. to 
whoin I am indebted, originally, for this excellent 
apple. The original tree, it being a seedling, is 
growing in Woodstock, Ulster county, on the farm 
of Mr. Philip Rick. Ripe from Dec. to April.” 

From Charles H. Olmsted, Esq. of East Hart- 
ford, Conn. specimens of the Belmont Apple were 
received. These were brought by him from Rock- 
port, Cayuga Co. Ohio. The Belmont is a very 
large, round fruit, the stalk short; of a pale straw 
color, with brown specks; a faint blush next the 
sun. The flesh tender, juicy, of a rich, subacid, 
and excellent flavor. See Mr. Olmsted’s letter, in- 
serted below.* Also, another variety was sent by 
Mr. Olmsted, its name unknown, from the farm of 
Mr. Samuel 8. Belden, of East Hartford—A round 
fruit, of good size, of a white or pale straw color, 
slightly covered with red, next the sun; of a sac- 
charine, slightly acid, and good flavor. 

For the Committee, 
Witiiam Kenricx. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE, 

A young man named J. H. Marshal, of Newport, lost 
his way on the Sunapee mountain on Thursday last, and 
was compelled to spenda night amidst its dreary sum- 
mits during a severe snow storm. When he reached & 
house the next day he was nearly exhausted. 








* The letter here reterred to, has not come to hand.— dior. 
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Recent falls of snow have impeded the travelling, and 
in many cases, detained the mails beyond their usual 
time. The stock of snow now on hand, is very large 
for the season, accompanied with an atinosphere favora- 
ble to its remaining. 

We learn that the new bridge across White River, at 
Royaltown, gave way,a few days since, under the im- 
mense weight of snow upon it.—Woodstock Vt. Courier. 

Steam Boat 
while navigating the Mississippi, on the 4th ult. about 


Disaster.—The steam-boat Missourian, 
25 miles below Natchez, collapsed one of her flues, by 
which accidentfifteen persons were badly scalded; sev- 
eral of which have since died. 

An Incident worth recording. We yesterday saw at 
one of the banks in State-street, a parcel of American 
gold coin, worth nearly a thousand dollars, which had 
been sent in from a country bank. So large an amount 
of American gold is an unusual collection in any bank, 
and could not, probably, be found in another. The his- 
tory of this lot, as it is a little singular, is worth record- 
ing. IJtbelonged to a man in the county of Berkshire, 
in this State, who had been hoarding it up since 12810, a 
period of twenty-four years, because he had not sufli- 
cient confidence in banks and bank securities, to invest 
his gains in a manner to give him interest. The conse- 
guence is that he has lost, in interest, much more than 
the amount of his principal ; and when he wanted to pay 
for his farm, he was obliged to sell to a bank at about 
one per cent. advance, what has been lying like dead 
stock upon his hands for years, and might, by a proper 
investinent, have brought him six per cent. a year. Some 
of the pieces were of the date of 1795, and few, if any, 
of later date than 1812.—Bostan Courier. 

A lemon feil from the tree on which it had been grow- 
ing two years,in Newark, N. J. on Thursday last, which 
measured 12 1-2 inches one way, and 9 1-2 another, and 
weighed ten ounces. 

We have the most flattering accounts of the Gold Re- 
gionof Alabama. The Georgia Democrat states, that it 
“averages forty miles in width and the gold is said to 
of the fineness af twenty three and a half carats.” 





FRUIT TREES. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, ROSES, FLOWER- 
ING PLANTS, &c. Nunsery of WILLIAM 
KENRICK in Newron, 54 miles from Boston, 
3 by the City Mills, 

This Nursery now comprises a rare and extraordinary collec- 
tion of fruit trees, Trees and Shrubs of Ornament, Roses, &c. 
and covers the mostof 18 aeres. Of new celebrated Pears alone, 
150 kinds, a part of which, having already been proved in our 
climate, are specially reconmended.—Of Apples 200 kinds— 
Peaches 115 kinds—Cherries, 55 kinds—Plums, Nectarines, 
Almonds, Apricots, Quinces, Grape Vines, Currants, Raspber- 
ries, Gooseberries, Strawberries, Figs, &c. &c.—selectious 
from the best varieties known—a collection in unequal propor- 
tions of 800 varieties of fruit. 

White mulberries for silk worms—the fruit poor. Also the 

Morus Muvricautis or New Chinese Mulberry, a beauti- 
ful fruit tree, so superior for sik worms to all others. 

Of ROSES. A superb collection of from 300 to 10) hardy 
and China varieties ; selections from numerous importations, 
and first rate sources. Horse Chesnuts as hardy as oaks— 
Weeping Willows, Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Silver Firs, Ve- 
netian Sumach, Altheas, Honeysuckles, Azaleas, &e. &ce.— 
in all, of Ornamental trees, and shrubs, 650 varieties. Of 
Herbaceons flowering plants,a choice selection of 280 varieties, 
including the Pednies, Moutan and Papareracea—and 24 other 
kiuds—and 83 splendid varieties of double Dahiias. 

Gentlemen are invited to torward their orders carly—early in 
Antumn being an excellent season for transplanting. Address to 
WILLIAM KENRICK, Newton. Trees, &c. delivered in 


Boston free of charge for transportation, and suitably packed, 





aud from thence when ordered duly forwarded, by land or sea.., 


Or orders will receive the same attention if left with Gro. C. 
Rarrerr, who is agent, at his seed store and New England 
Farmer Office, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market Street, Boston, 
Catalogues gratis on application. Jy 17 


MANUAL OF THE MULBERRY. 
Just published, the second edition of Cobb’s Manual, con- 
taining information respecting the growth of the Mulberry 
ee, with suitable directions for the culture of Stix, in three 
parts. This edition is an improvement. Price 50 cents. 
For sale, by Gro. C. Bannett, N. E. Farmer Office. 








Se 


SEEDS FOR 1:34. 
F OR sale at the Seed Store connected with the N. E. 
mer Office : 
200 bushels finest Early Peas; 


— * Large Marrowilat do. ; 

25 «& Dwarf Blue Imperial do. ; 
50 #& other varieties 5 

100“ Best Garden Beans ; 


Dwarf and Pole, Karly and Late, do. ; 
300 I's, superior Long Blood Bect Seed ; 


100“ Early Turnip“ ” " 
300 “ Cabbage Seed, 14 different kinds ; 
250 “ Fine Long Orange Carrot ; 
100 “ Early Horn, do. ; 

200 * Common Cucumber ; 

150 ** Long Green, do. ; 

100 Early and Head Lettuees ; 
25“ Pure White Portugal Onion ; 

100 ** Silver Skin a 
100 “ Large Deep Red, “ 

200 “ Large Dutch Parsnip ; 

150 * Early Searlet Short Top Radish ; 
50 Long Salmon ; “ 
25“ Turnip Radishes ; 

100 “ Spinach ; 

150 “ Early Scollop Squash ; 

50 “ ” song a 
50 “ Long Wiuter, do. ; 

25 Salsalv ; 

100 * Early White Datch Turnip ; 

200 “ English 4 

100 “ Ruta Baga, + 

200 “ Mangel Wurtzel For Cattle. 


Also—Cauliflower; Broccoli; Celery; Cress; Egg Plants 
Leek; Fudive; Musk and Watet Melous; Martynea ; Pepper ; 
Parsley and Tomato Seeds by the lb. or oz. Fler Seeds, ot 
all kinds. 

50,000 Papers in 200 to 300 splendid kinds of Annual, 
Biennial and Perennial Flower Sexps. 

Grass Seeps, Wholesale & Retail. 2 

The above comprises in part the stock of seeds raised ex- 
pressly for the establishmeut, and the quality and goodness will 
be warranted superior to any ever offered heretofore. Dealers 
and others will please file in their orders immediately, and they 
shall be faithfully executed for the spring. 

Boxes of Garden Seeds for the country trade, neatly papered 
up, with directions on each paper, for sale at a large discount 
from marked prices. 

Froit & Ornawentat TreEs, &e. will be supplied in 
the spring, and orders are solicited. 

GEO. C. BARRETT. Agricultural Warehouse, 
Nos. 51 & 5%, North Market Street 


a 





TO BE LET 

THE whole, or partof a Farm, in the vicinity of Boston, 
containing about 95 acres ef good land, with a convenient 
House, Barn, and out houses—of which p s-ession may be had 
on the Ist of April next—Provided application is made by a 
capable, steady and industrious man, of good moral character 
and who has been educated in the business of Farming, and 
who will produce a good recommendation of such qualitica 
tions—and none other need apply. 

For further infommation, enquire of the proprietor and pub- 
lisher of the New-England Farmer, at his Otiiee, Nes. 51 & 
52, North Market Street, Boston. 


STEAM RICE MILL, AT SOUTH BOSTON. 


THE subscriber having purchased the Patent Rice Machines 
of Messrs. Strong, Mooly & Co* of Northampton, with the 
exelusive privilege of using them in Boston and a Jarge vieini- 
ty, has put them m operation at South Boston, near the Free 


Bridge. 11 is wel! known that rice in its rough state, or wth 
its outer bull on, will keep many years, and that after been 


cleaned, it is subject (particularly in warm weather) to weavil, 
and other insects, and is usually put in bad casks—he therefore 
hopes, by having this article always in a fresh state, in casks of 
different sizes, to meet with a ready sale. The mode of clean- 
ing being entirely different from any other now in use in any 


other country, the grain is kept quite whole and very clean. It 
will be put in ood casks of usual size, for export; also in bar- | 
rels and half barrels, aud in bags of 100 Ibs. each, (which may 


} 


barrelx— 





Flour 
ecuy, 


irter 
a 


be returned ;) a'so ground into fine in a 
it will be delivered in any part of the for reasonable 
charg@, and will not be sold in smaller quantities. Also, the 
fine Bran, or Flour, so called in the South x Scvates, beirg the 
inner coat of the grain, excellent food for liors es, cows, hogs, 
sheep and poultry—and the outer Hull, a prime article for 
packing glass, crockery, bottles aud fruit, and is believed will 
prove valuable in making Coarse Paper, will be sold at a low 
price in large quantities. 

This Rice is particularly recommended for whaling ship, 
and others going long voyages, as from being highly polished- 
and free from dust and flour, and being put into their tight iron 
bound casks, it will be tree from any insects, until exposed to 





air. 
((? An Order Box is placed in Mr. Roger’s Foreign Letter 

Office in the area of the City Hall, and a sample of the Rice in 

the several Insurance offices, Staie str, JOHN PRINCE. 
Boston, Nov. 16, 1833. uf 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 


TO 




















FROM 
APPLKS,early, . . 2 2 « « barrel 1 50, 2 00 
PRGRGCENE.. «© ow eo a ee & bushel sol 1tr 
BrEF,mess,(new) . . . «© . « | barrel 10 5D] 10 79 
Ce he ks « « » © 8 | - 8 2d 900 
a a ae a ae $i 6 5) 6 7 
Brrswax, (American) — pound 18 Lt 
Burrer, inspected, No.1, new, ee 12 14 
CRANBERRIES, . o 2 | bushel 1 00) 2 00 
Curxsze, newmilk,, . 1.» 2s | ™ 8 9 
skimmed milk, . . . . ed SA 5 
FraTHERS, northern, geese,. . . | “) 45 
southern, weese,. . a | 35 42 
Fuax,American,, . ... . pound | i) 12 
FLAXSEED,. 7 bushel 133) 1 37 
FLouR, Genesee, ; cash. | barrel 6 25) 6 50 
Baltimore, Howard str. new “ 6 OO] 6 2 
Baltimore,wharf, 5 87) 6 00 
Alexaudria, . se @ ™ 6 00 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow, . | oushel 72 74 
southern yellow, . = 60 62 
white, oie eo sg 60 61 
Rye, (searee) Northern, . ne 85 
PM, + + * ee * = 70} 75 
Oats, Northern, . (prime) ne 40) 42 
Hay, best English, New, a ton 2) 00) 22 00 
astern screwed, . . . . = 16 00) 17 00 
Hard pressed, . . . . = 17 0 
Honry ee eT me le Sty 33 37 
Ilops, Ist quality . . 2. . 2 pound 20 22 
2d quality _— = 15 17 
Larv, Boston, Istsort, . . . . pound 9 Ww 
Southern, Ist sort,. . . . " 9 10 
LEATHER, Slauglhter,sole, . . . “ 18! 20 
6 upper, . . Ib. 22 33 
Dry Hide,sole. . . . | pound 7 19 
a upper, . Ib. 18) 20 
Philadelphia, sole, . pound 25 2 
Baltimore, sole, . “ 23 26 
Lime, best sort oe cask 100) 110 
Pork, Mass. inspec., extra clear, barrel | 20 00) 21 00 
Navy, Mess,. . i oe sie 14 00) 15 00 
Bone, middlings, . . $6 15 00) 16 00 
Seeps, Herd’s Grass, . hn on fad bushel 2 37| 2 5O 
ted Top, northern, . . . “ 87; 100 
Red Clover, northern, 4 pound ] 14! 12 
White Dutch Honeysuckle " 30 33 
itr  ~ ree cwt 8 00) 8 50 
Woo ., Merino, full blood, washed, pound 62) 65 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, - 79) 75 
Merino, fths washed, . - “e 52 1) 
Merino, halfblood, . . . ” 45 é 
Merino, quarter, . . . . a 4% 45 
Native “ ashed, “a a Cae #6 38} 40 
= . { Pulled superfine, . " 55) 60 
So | ist Lambe, . » « " 47) 50 
= 2d “6 .~e e ‘ 35! “wl 
Salsa « te a “ 30| 33 
z. Ist Spmning,. . . 6¢ 42) 45 
Sourhern pulled wool is ge nerally 
5 ets. less per lb. 
PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES, 
Hams,northern, . . | pound 10 i 
southern, . 2. + + «© © « ” 9 1! 
Pork, wholehogs, . . +. +. «+ | “ 7 | 7 
POOLtME, 64. 66 ace eo ae & 9 10 
pg) | rr oe 4) 16 
lump, best,. . . } ad | 17 } 8 
ee Fee ee dozen | 37; 40 
PoOTATORS, — ae ee | bushel | 40 | ny 
CipeR, (according to quality,) barrel | 125(\1 & 





PRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Jan. 13, 1833. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

At Market this day, 462 Reef Cattle, (including abont 56 re- 
ported last week) ; and 910 Sheep. A few Beef Catue remain 
unsold, 

Prices. Beef Cattle—No_ particular variation in price 
from last week, for the same quality ; a large proportion were 
prime Cattle. We quote prime at 5a5 50; good at 475 a5 
25; thin at3 50 a 450. 

Sheep.— Dull.’ We noticed lots taken at $2,212,217,2 
, 2 38, 2 50, 2 75 and 3. 


33 ys 
Swine.—None at market. 





FOR SALE. 


A Cow and Calf of good Breed and good for Milk, by 8. 
Ponp, of Cambridgeport. jan 8. 





WHITE MULBERRY TREES. 
5000 Vigorous and large White Mulberry Trees for sale 
low—Apply to Gro. C, Barrett, New-England Seed Store 
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MISCELLANY. 


WINTER. 
BY T. G. FESSENDEN. 


Tue storm, which harasses the sky, 
Is rattling at my casement, 

And shakes my rustic domicile 
From chimney-cap to basement. 


Although a boundless waste of snow 
The lurid landscape blanches, 
Still frozen cataracts descend 
Like Alpine avalanches. 


Ten thousand thousand gibbering sprites 
In tides verial sailing, 

Through everlasting wintry nights 
Are flickering and wailing. 


But still, within my humble cot, 
Where hearts are link’d together, 
The Social Powers give golden hours, 
And make the storm fair weather. 


Elysian fields and sun-gilt skies 
Gousinetien sketches, 

Fresh flowers and fruits of Paradise 
The Fairy Fancy fetches. 





TO THE FAIR SEX. 


Tre following advertisement appeared in a re- 
cent number of the Cornish Guardian :—* Wanted, 
as a better half, a lady of moderate fortune, say 
five or six hundred pounds, of small stature, gen- 
teel proportions, neat in her apparel, and of inod- 
est reserved manners, of the age of thirty, but not 
particular to five years up or down; blue eyes 
would be preferred ; but not nice about the other 
features, provided the countenance is pleasing. 
She must not be a milliner, as milliners are too 
much given to showy dress and flaunting demean- 
or; nor must she be a confectioner, as confection- 
ers are too apt to assume captivating looks to 
attract young customers ; neither must she have 
been accustomed to a draper’s shop, for the habit 
of extolling goods above their real value, though 
a very common practice, is very apt to bring on a 
habit of exaggeration, and, ultimately, of lying. A 
schoolmistress will be preferred, as she will save 
the expense of sending to school, and herself 
‘teach the young idea how to shoot;’ she must 
be fond of music, for music is the very element of 
tender souls; if acquainted with music would be 
preferred, but she must not make mouths when 
she sings. She must not have affected ways in 
eating or drinking, now put on by so many ladies, 
particularly in sipping tea or wine, in which some 
now imitate the goose, exalting their lips for the 
purpose of showing their snowy necks. The per- 
son making this inquiry is a man of a limited for- 
tune, of the middle height, with a sallow com- 
plexion, but not a disagreeable face, between 
twenty and fifty years of age. Communications 
may be left at the Cornish Guardian office, direct- 
ad to X. Y.—No jilts need apply.’ 





A CURIOSITY. 


In the Cabinet of the Western Reserve College, 
N. Y. is an old wrought-iron horseman’s spur, said 
to have been found by lead miners, on the banks 
of the Missouri, 15 feet below the surface. It is 
nine inches long; the stem from the bow to the 
end of the burr, 5 inches ; the burr 4 3-4 inches in 
diameter ; the workmanship shows a high state of 
the arts. It has been shrewdly suggested that this 


is the spur, which the Indian used, who as tradi- 
tion says, rode the last of the mammoths across the 
Big-bone-lick and was never heard of afterwards. 

















From the Susquehannah ( Pa.) Register. 
WOLVES. 

Tiere appears to bean unusual number of wolves 
in our country, and very many sheep have been 
killed by them. Every exertion should be made 
to destroy those animals ; and the manner of pur- 
suing them in the * fur west” is almost certain of 
being successful. 

Itis usual for wolves to go in gangs, generally 
composed of the mother and all the whelps which 
‘she has brought up. It is ascertained how many 
are in the particular gang; and when there is a 
good tracking snow, a party of hunters is made up 
of twice the number of the game, who assemble 
each with his gun and knapsack of provisions, 
They then draw lots ; two lots being of number 1 ; 
two of number 2, &c. and follow the gang which 
generally is disposed to keep as much as possible 
together, and separate only when ‘they find them- 
selves hard pressed. At night the huntersencamp 
on the track, and are ready to start again in pur- 
suit at the first dawn of day. Their object is to 
prevent the wolves from eating. At length one 
wolf thinking his chance of escape better alone, 
diverges from the rest. The two hunters who 
drew the lot number 1, take after him ; and so on 
for every wolf that separates from the rest. ‘Thus 
in a few days the wolves are all tired out and des- 
troyed. An active man can by pressing on his 
track tire out the stoutest wolf. 

We have heard it mentioned of one of our west- 
ern woodmen, who had several of his sheep killed 
by avery large wolf, which had also done some 
inischief among his neighbors’ flocks, that he de- 
clared he would have the wolf’s scalp before he 
was a week older ; and having prepared a knapsack 
with a week’s provisions, he started on the animal’s 
track. He followed it steadily, up hill and down 
dale, through windfalls and thickets, and across 
swamps aud marshes. For three days the animal 
kept about his old haunt, travelling over the town- 
ship and into the neighboring ones, and then back 
again, turning on his steps aud seeking the thick- 
ets from which he was first started ; but nothing 
could check his indefatigable pursuer. 

Wherever the wolf went, the hunter was on his 
trail, and kept so nearly up with him, that he found 
little time to lay down in the day, and at night he 
was too tired to look outforasheep. When night 
fell his pursuer made a fire, and spreading a few 
bushes under him slept till morning ; at first dawn 
he was again on pursuit. On the third day, the 
wolf finding no rest near home, started off, across 
the country, away to the south. But this would 
uot do; wherever he laid down, during the day, 
he was soon roused by his pursuer. In the course 
of this long chase, the hunter in crossing roads, 
and passing through farms, was frequently hailed 
by persons whom he saw, with. ‘* Why, stranger, 
what are you after ?” His reply was, * I am af- 
tera wolf’s scalp, and I guess I'll get it before I 
sleep in a house ; but I hav’nt time to talk now.” 
On the morning of the fifih day, he said to the only 
person whom he saw, * I’ll have the tarnal varmint 
before night, I know ;” and he was as good as his 
word ; for in the afternoon the wolf exhausted by 
famine and fatigue, and unable to crawl any further, 
submitted to his fate, and the hunter put the long 
sought for scalp into his knapsack. He then went 
to the nearest house, where he found himself just 
fifty miles, in the nearest way he could go, from 
his home. 














SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANCE. — 

In the course of last summer, a strange circum- 
stance happened to a shepherd, in the service of a 
farmer at Lochearnside, Perthshire. Having one 
morning, made his usual round to inspect his flock 
he laid himself down in a sleeping posture to ease 
his weary limbs. Whilst lying in this position, 
with his eyes shut, he was surprised to feel some- 


jthing alight on his thigh, and opening his eyes, 


saw, to his no small astonishment, a carrion crow 
walking along his body towards his head, fully de- 
termined, as he conceived, to peck out and feast on 
his eyes. Our shepherd, more cautious than gen- 
tle, moved his hand so slowly forward that he 
succeeded in eatching the crow by the foot, and 
instantly killed it against a stone which happened 
to be near him.—<Stirling paper. 





NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST, 

JUST published and for sale by GEO. . BARRETT, Nos.- 
51 & 52 North Market Street, THe New AMERICAN On 
CHARDIST, or a treatise on the cultivation and management © 
Fruits, Grapes, Ornamental Shrubs, and Flowers, adapted & 
cultivation in the United States 

This is recommended to the public as a treatise well worthy 
a place in every farmer’s library, containing an account of the 
most valuable varieties of fruit, and the remedies for the mala- 
dies to which fruit trees are subject from noxious insects and 
other causes. Also the varieties of Grapes with their modes 
of culture, &e. Price $1,2d. J.1Y. 





AMERICAN HEARTH RUGS. 

JUST received at 414 Washington street, a fresh supply of 
Hearth Rugs, from the ‘Taritfville Bactory, manufactured ex- 
pressly for the subseriber—they are superior in beauty and fab- 
ric to any imported. k.S BREWER. 

N. B. E.S/B. will receive orders to manufacture Rugs to 
match any carpet. iseoptJ] nov 23 





CASH STORE. 

THE subscriber offers for sale a Jarge stock of English and 
American Goods at reduced prices, among which are 
Bales Black Bombazette of good quality, at 124 ets. per yard 

“ee Green ‘ “és of + oe sé “o 

“ Blue and Brown Camblets of good quality, at 124 cents. 

* Scotch Plaids, ‘6 é“ so“ 

* English, Sup. & fine 6-4 Merino from 3s. to 8s. per yard 

“ French =“ Mt . “ §iege* 

In addition to the above, the subscriber offers a more exten- 
sive stock of Woollen, Linen and Cotton Goods, than can be 
had at any other Store in the City, at prices proportionably 
low to those above named. 

E. S. BREWER, 414 Washington Street. 





SEED OF THE TRUE COCKSPUR THORN. 

Being the same as the Hedge of J. Prince, Esq., Jamaica 
Plain, as yet perfectly free trom all inseets, and an elegant 
Hedge—15 years old. One dollar per quart. n2U 








THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay with 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitledto a deduo- 
tion of fifty cents. 
{(= No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 
AGENTS. 


New York—G. Tuorsurn & Sons, 67 Liberty-street. 
Albany—W Mm. THORBURN, 347 Market-street. 
Philadelphia—D. & C. LANDRETH, 85 Chesnut-street. 
Baltimore—I. 1. Hircucock, Publisher of American Farmer. 
Cincinnutit—S.C. Parkuurst, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing, N. Y.—Wm. PRince & Sons, Prop. Lin. Bot. Gas. 
Middlebury, Vt.—Wicut Cuapman, Merchant. 

ek semen time & Co. Booksellers. 
Newburyport—EBenezeR STEDMAN, Bookseller. 
Portsmouth, N. H.—J.W. Foster, Bookseller. 

Portland, Me —Cou_man, Hotpen & Co. Booksellers. 
Bangor, Me-—Wwm. Mann, Druggist. 

Halifax, N. S.—P.J. Hoiianp, Esq. Editor of Recorder. 
Montreal, L. C.—Gero. Brenr. 

St. Louis—Gero. Hotron. 





Printed for Gro. C. Barrett by Forp & Damrebh 
who execute every description of book and Fancy Prem 
ing in good style, and with promptness. Orders for prup- 
ing may be left with Gro. C. Barrett, at the Agriewl 
tural Warehouse, No. 52, North Market Street. 
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